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MiLlTANT-HOMCEOPATP TO THE AbMT OP THE CONTEDKBATES. 
ATTACKED, AFTER HIS OWN MODE, 

THEOUGH PAEALLELS. 



I have got out his Arus — they are true to my knowledge — 
If you doubt, you can search in the Par-vknu's College ; 
Uis JBearinffs, Armorial they term them more fitly, 
For Arms nor a 'Christian' can bear that will hit ye; 
His Shield^ that's apprc^riate enough, to my mind. 
Hath Rattle and Copperhead Snakes close entwined, 
(The latter nigh headless, the former most blind,) 
For Supporters — ^if squirmers like these can be called so 
Conserratives both — 'tis a pleasure they mauled show. 
A Goos&^tUll all rampant, on Field of Cap {FooVSj) 
His Color — Red — Ink a close semblance of Oules; 
Two eyes very odd — ^these with sort of a squint-stare. 
A Sodbhardy unweaponed, quite like a Bend-HfUster^ 
Of a Dagger of Lath — a true Harlequin-blade, 
A weapon for Shadows— o/ vse on parade. 
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AN ATTACK BY PARALLELS. 



George Barnum MoCLELLAisr — a General — He ! 

A General ! Humbug ! An empty Idee. 

Napoleon ! a Yamkee-Napolecm'^^ tell ! 

A most wooden Nutmeg — a very great sell^ 

Akin to that Gloiy of Cheats, Painted Ham, 

A Toy for the People, a Soldierly Sham ; 

You like him, you love him ! Well, what has he done, 

That of his three Stars you make out a Great Sun ? 

He's a General Complaint, if you judge by his Book, 

And a most common person if there's aught in look. 

" He's been terribly used !" Well, others, a Score, 

Have been harshly treated, and yet do not bore 

You forever with Platitudes. " Could if Pd had," 

Is the lamest excuse — a Genius, egad ! 

Makes an Accident serve him to climb into Fame, 

And turns Fortune's Pittance to Gold, not to Shame. 

Who had heard of this Genius these Three Years ago, 
That his head 'bove his fellows should suddenly show. 
Save as Pet of Traitors deep, wary, and keen. 
Then plotting the woe that these three years hath been ; 
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We caught at a Sl/rcm^ when at Bull Run went down 

The Standard a moment, and got out a Crown, 

A Napoleon we had, just to fright Beauregard — 

A littLe Napoleon, to make it less hard, 

(Like the poor Girl's excuse for her Sin, 'twas so smdLl^ 

That as a Conceit — 'twas just nothing at all,) 

For the captious who'd ask, " What, we pray, hath he 

done ?" 
" Paroled the ten hundred whom Rosecrans won !" 
Most smart to begin with, to let Traitors go. 
To fight us again at Manassas, I trow. 

Have I seen his Report ? A Report ! Sir, do you 

Call that a Report ? Why, the thing's a Review — 

A Paper Review ! Do you know a Report 

Is a document simple and lucid and short ? 

My own Colonel M*****'s Report, at Bull Run, 

Had shown him the way that the thing should be 

done. 
He can look on, we know, and Me^iew and Re- view. 
But a Soldier should show something more. Tie should do. 

'Tis a very well surfaced Retort, in its way, 
And its English is better than when Mac did say 
Pompous things to his Army — ^it is not uneasy 
To tell your own tale in a way that shall please ye ; 
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d if you ignore all the opposite side 

s to urge — ^you'll do well — if you canH^ why, your 

pride 
I short-lived affair, that a shout brings to earth ; 
d such effort a Vanity — ^less than no worth, 
e more painful flutter, too sorry for mirth. 
STes, seen a Pen, Ink, and Paper Parade 
at this mai-jour General hath patiently made ; 
he has not the men, he's contented with types^ 
when youVe no lager, you put up with swipes. 

lere's his Lodi, Areola, his. Austerlitz — come 
;t name his successes if he's not a Hum ? 
e had not the men H Did Napoleon complain ? 
'd have just as soon " that he had not the Beak^." 
had the men once, till he sickened them dead — 
lat time he slept well on a Washington Bed. 

had the Men once — ^I've a notion that he 
d an army the like that no General did see ; 
iter armed, better clothed, better drilled by the 

Autumn, 
d a match for the Reb's, at the least, had they 

caught 'em; 
t he talked to the men, as though not to be trusted, 
d as though he alone for the contest had lusted ; 
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And lie humbugged the President, Nation, and Europe, 
As he yet deludes men who can't see through his thin 
cope. 

Thiat Seven months' inaction, those Autumn days fair, 

That come not again, when the Chief-Rebel-lair 

Was just where Napoleon had wanted it, far 

Away from its base, this particula/r Sta/r^ 

This comet, this meteor, in a state of coma, 

This most comical Mars, this most wonderful ma(rs)- 

ma(r). 
Who could not be pleased, who was alwajs jyreparing^ 
Promenading, reviewing, or taking an airing. 
Where soldiers don't choose to do much, a-down rivers. 
Ever pointing his arrows, refurbishing quivers — 
Those seven months' inaction — inaction that kills 
Far more than the torrent of War ever stills — 
Those seven months he had a ca/rte-blcmche from the 

nation. 
No critic-opponents, of Party or Station. 

That two hundred thousand of men he so sought. 
And without which this marvel could simply do 

Naught — 
This Oliver Twist, always asking for " More" — 
I beg to assure you the real '^ Nap" rlid ^oor 
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With just sixty thousand— some three thousand hun- 
dred 

Of Austrian Veterans — what time the World won- 
dered 

At the young meteoric French General whipping 

Old WuRSMER in Lombardy. Sir, I'm not tripping. 

Napoleon was wounded in head and in thigh, 
Each bayonet or sword-thrust's, remark, by-the-by, 
And Jiis men had at times to request him the boon, 
Not on GAUENA-mast-tops he^djperch Uke a coon — 
But to keep out of danger. " Oh ! do not asperse 
The Personal Courage of Mac." In Reverse, 
Napoleon assured his grim men, he should be 
Not hindmost, but foremost ! — your " Mac," where 
was he ? 

O Tom Thumb Napoleon ! — ^McClellan I mean — 

Whenever in peril wert thou to be seen ? 

Didst ever Inspire, O thou chief trump of Spades, 

Thy men with emotion — except on Parades ? 

Didst e'er Head a Column — except in the Papers ? 

Tnie, led our Forlorn Hope — when we had the Vapors ! 

Whene'er do you find that McClellan divined 
The thing that lay pregnant in the Eebel mind ? 
Napoleon so judged and so fought, as he glanced 
Like a skillful Chess-player, he struck or he lanced ; 
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If he had not one thing, he'd another that served, 
An obstacle rather his purpose subserved ; 
His Army was shoeless and cannonless when he 
First led them, but led them to Fame — ^Victory. 

You say ^' Interference^'^ — ^Ah ! truly that Ghost 
Is a terrible Specter ! Why did not this Host- 
In-Himself, Sir, lay that, as Napoleon, by throwing 
His Commission at it ? foi* he. Sir, all knowing. 
Resigned, in the face of the Mnemy^ showing 
That some folks who ask to be simply " Relieved," 
Are not quite without precedent, howe'er deceived 
The misled poor Public may be, by sham cry. 
Set up by Political Organs — and why? 
A Commander's to blame for being commanded 
In Commanding matters, and if thi^^ lefk-handed, 
Could not fight the Rebels, in Justice unto 
Himself and his men and the Country, he knew. 
If he had been magnanimous, just what to do. 

I can't see what right a man has to complain 
When lie makes you do something that rendereth vain 
His projected work. Had McClellan provided 
For Washington's safety, he might have decided 
What troops he might take — as it was, LrNrooLK blocked 
Old Stonewall's 'cute raid, in McDowell's direction. 
McClellan's act looks much t^o liVe a T^miAction, 
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Whereby the two Capitals might be exchanged 
For each other. He could not when far have deranged 
Such a scheme: at such distance it well-nigh succeeded 
As 'twas— we'll adduce Chattaistooga, if needed. 

Little Barnum's an Ingrate — ^the President stood 
His Sponsor for all that was useful and good, 
Long after most other men doubted the mummy 
Was aught but a most over-rated young Dummy. 
Dost remember Ball's Bluff and the censure on Sto.ne, 
That dark, bloody blunder, that chill and alone 
Appalls even yet % Did he treat, his Friend then 
As a Coward would treat one, or not, or as you 
May expect to be treated, who tmatSy he will do 

He's been nigher to Richmond than any one man ! 
That is true on the dawdle — and yet of the plan 
Of a General think you so well, when the foe 
Out-generals him quite, and he has swift to go 
To the right-about, leaving his stores, which were 

needed 
And welcome, to the Friends from whom he seceded ? 
^^If he had not the men^'^ why on Earth did he stretch 

out 
His line that lie had then no choice san)e a routj 
Astride of a River, his forces so severed. 
That he, when attacked, could be only white-livered ; 
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Could make a more sliamefiil retreat than Bull Run, 

And be proud of his ^tJ^^-change and glory thereon, 

With his eyes blind to chances — no end save a den — 

Was this true Napoleon ? — not very ; but then 

rU allow, if he thought that his troops could be made 

To Eight and Retreat as they did, till they laid 

^^Disgrdcefvlhf safe^'^ 'neath the Galena's shade. 

If he did conceive that^ 'twas a Gtreat Thought ; he 

couldn't ! 
He believed they'd surrender! — it seems that they 



wouldn't. 



He's a*******if not, can you point out the blow 
He has struck the Rebellion ? — ^he parried so-so, 
Or Generals under him have, so, that we. 
Paralytic, have seemed in a Victory. 
Napoleon spared Austria — ^True ! He a King^ 
Spared avMher for Bribe — of the old Eaglis wing. 
He wanted a Feather — ^youi' " Nap," Sir, did he 
Spare, on GhnsUan Principles^ ^' Brother '*'* Lee, 

There's his reason therefor, through the lips of his Aide^ 
There's no doubt of its truth, for the President made 
The evidence public, and signed his hand thereto ; 
All his conduct but proves that the statement was true. 
Tis the Key of the Matter, "/^ was not the Game^'^ 
The cold, wicked purpose, without heart or shame, 



More vile than the Rebels'— /Aa# manly had leapt, 
Trusting all to the issue — ^to which this had crept. 

" There's Yorktown !" — Ah ! Yorktown ! — ^Tremendous 

thing done, 
Into which. Lord Cornwallis did go all for Pun ; 
And to pique his head, Clinton — a thing of no worth. 
An elaborate nothing, when got — ^there is dearth 
Of success when on Yorktown you fall back, I'm 

thinking, 
Our Fathers bagged there, Sir, an Abmy, their Sons 
Did let one Escape them — so History runs. 

" There's Anteetam !" True, there, lo ! Antietam, still, 

stands. 
An Enigma. A "Wonder — ^with red, folded hands 
A drawn battle ! Splendid — " Verd^ Vidij Vici^^ 
The rest of the tale — ^it would be rather fleecy. 
Perchance if made more of, the issue looks sheepish^ 
Victorious effort, as usual Jhalf-leapish ; 
Shad-bellied — ^pure drab, a most Friendly variety 
Of Victory, chaste, is it not ? no satiety ! 
A battle aUpkmlesSj the work improvised 
On the spot by the Generals who fought it, he pleased 
Not to carry it further — ^that's all, for you know 
Our "PBiNcn>LES Cheistian" must soften a Uow. 
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Some two thousand men took New-Orleaks ! did He ? 
Our Vioksbuegh's not Kiohmond, and yet certainly 
Not a hundred of thousand of men had 'cute Gtrant 
To work with, and give us the Prize we did want. 
Round RosEORANs' name Chattanooga we wreathe ! 
The splendors of Lookout about Hooker seethe ! 
Fremont saved Ejentuoky ! by saying that Free 
The Slaves of War Rebels should certainly be ; 
He kept us the Key of the West — St. Louis, 
And built us the Gunboats ! it 'peareth to me 
He is no Quaker Grun, though dismounted he be ; 
Chance War is with him, not a Christian Idee 

Yes, Fremont ! — ^I know by the same cunning craft. 
That high up toward Fame youi' mock Genius did 

waft. 
Fremont hasibeen smothered — ^the Butler, called Beast, 
And BuRNsiDE, named " Butcher," class-men are the 

least 
In your estimate always — ^there is not a line 
In Fremont's work that is not the work of Design. 
Clear, noble, and upright — " the Man of the Age," 
Seward called him Sir, once, though Weed, Seward's 

Page, 
The Fagin of all the loose rising young men. 
Struck him down a« he T^^n — ^by "-l^^ -il'^ ^^ '.h^. den. 
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When Feemont fouglit "Stonewall," in three days 

he went 
An hundred miles swift o'er high hill and torrent, 
And Jackson did not beat Fremont, even then, 
Though out-numbering him much — ^while your Giant 

of Men 
Went twenty-one miles in just twenty-one days. 
In an easier land to the Country's amaze, 
When he mock-pursued Lee — when Meigs proved that 

he ***d. 
When he urged " that with Shoes his men were unsup- 

plied." 

I take Fremont up — ^for I think ^^ Sl/rategie^'* 

Of the highest, in that plan of his I can see. 

That proposed to go down through Arkansas and take, 

O'er the army of Price, or at least in his wake, 

New-Orleans — and thus the grim batteries turn 

On the River to Nothings — ^I say I discern 

The daring of Genius in that Onward flight. 

And though possibly Mud, that New Giant of Might, 

Had as a De^air in the Path taken stand. 

He had gone under somehow, beneath foot or hand. 

That's a Wonderful Giant, that Modem one " Mud," 
That succeeded the other, that " Great Dread of Blood ;" 
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But I notice somehow, that when Jackson or Lee 
Want to go on that damnable soil of " Va/rgmee " — 
So the Natives pronounce it, they not knowing better ; 
I notice, I say, that "'tis never their fetter, 
Any more than they urge that "they can't go for 

You can't fool " Old Jeff " with unsoldierly views. 

General Scott ordered Fremoitt to take New-Orleans, 
He gave him a simple Oarte-Uanche^ as to means, 
Aifid no other orders. McClellan, Fremont 
Did put out of office ; observe. Sir, we don't 
Blame any one here save the General-in-Chief, 
"Who was dominant then, though we had just as lief. 
If we thought it were just — ^well, after two years. 
What was ordered was done, and Grant slowly clears 
The Great River, of Terrors that had gathered strength 
By the multiple, partly at least, of Time's length. 

Fremont was removed in effect, on the plea 
ThM he Tcept his own cownsel — should that a Crime be 
In the West, and a Virtue in Washington — ^fairly ? 
If he kept his own counsel, he kept it so rarely 
That his foes did not baulk him — as they did the other. 
Their sometime close friend, their still would-be called 
''Brother:' 
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There was not a move that McClellan could plan, 

But what 'twas defeated by some hidden man ; 

You may take Mukson's Hill as the Crown of the 

Sample, 
The Night-advance planned from the Landing, 's as 

ample ; 
Away far from " Bureaus" and " Cabinets" thwarted, 
Sold, diddled, or selling, in some manner Marted^ 
As evidence, that he was as it were, ironed, 
And if not the Traitor, all Traitor-environed. 

The worth of Napoleon's force lay in its being 

So mobile, McClellan, excepting when fleeing. 

Was never remarkably quick — shall we write, 

A mile in a day is no very great flight ! 

But perchance their new STioes pinched them then, or 

their Corns 
Their Oomrdoctor inspecting was, possibly Thorns 
Their General so careful of them, from their path 
Was removing^ quite like in this Militant-Homoepath. 

I match him 'gainst Fremont, I know neither man. 
Except, as afar, the two Soldiers I scan. 
But the Counterpart each has indeed seemed ta me. 
In reverses and standing it may likewise be ; 
So I take them — ^the one is a favorite with you, 
And my favorite for foil wiU quite handily do. 
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And Fremont, you'll remark I don't say he's Napoleon, 
Not even the Small, much more the grand Polio-one, 
In addition to showing, he well understood 
This puissant Rebellion, its cause and its mood ; 
Its treachery everywhere, so that a man 
Could scarce tnist himsdf with details of a plan 
Intended to harm it — ^this Virtue in Lege^ 
Napoleon's perception — ^your Scribe humbly begs 
You will notice, he had, this same Fremont, when 

Cameron 
And Thomas declared he could not move, or clamber on. 
For Idck of impediments, please mark, he went 
A hundred or two miles to War, like a torrent. 
He was likely to hurt, like poor Mitohel, or those 
Who would bring the war quickly through zeal to a close. 
So his Friends were well Jhandled^ and rendered sus- 
picious ; 
K they don't in one way, in another, auspicious 
To them, these old Serpents, of th' old New World 

breed. 
Through our simple Nakedness win and succeed. 

McClellan close counsel kept, there, we don't blame 

him; 
He may have had Plans — ^but the favored of Fame, 
Ihe Napoleon had sought out that Army and Fought it — 
About where he w^nl'^. and h^ 'flrnjy ^\^ sjjt 



Wasting time hy a City — that fell when the force 
That covered it failed — as a matter of course ; 
As for inside a City, what parallel thing 
To that shameful era can Impudence bring. 

" The General knows ; he sees the whole thing ; 
He'll bag them just so " — it was all round the Ring, 
" That Terrible Centreville " — ^men are so wrong 
When they're hasty — " he's going to move before long," 
" Anaconda "— " Strategic "— " Remember BuU Bun /" 
When they came to that passage, e'en Critics were done. 

Napoleon ! did Bonaparte ever so lie 

Asleep in his den like a Boar in a Stye ; 

And talk about " costing so much to assoAjUt^'* 

He, lavish' of self and of means, to a. fault ? 

Oh ! never high Alp nor burnt Desert could bar 

That Chief from his purpose when instinct with war; 

Can a tenpenny-nail mate a Blade of Damar ? 

Oh ! hide me this pigmy from that noble Shade ! 
Bye-and-bye this most wonderful Stop-a-Head made 
To advance 'Against his Will — by a special Command, 
Makes a Promenade March, Expensive but Grand, 
And finds that the Bagging is there — ^but the Bagged, 
Munson's Hill on a large scale repeated — had " wagged^ 
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By the Great Guns ! Not Quakers — I mean the 

Dahlgren, 
By the two-hundred-pounders, waits Seven Months and 

then, 
A successful Retreat, without loss of a man ; 
A graiid Ohange of Base^ he lets Beauregard plan, 
And you know to "Change Base" is the work of a 

Giant, 
Stupendous, titanic, heroic, defiant, 
When you lose all your Stores and an Army of Men ; 
An Artillery-Park, Your " Objective " too ! — ^then 
What Gods-work is this thM donH lose ihese^ but toils 
Your Giant to lose them, and him ever foils? 

Here was Glory ! insulted all Winter and then 

To pretend he had gained — O grand humbug of men ! 

What an Atlas of Impudence thou must at heart be 

To be glorious here ! — you " compelled them to do it^'^ 

Didst compel them to do it so well and not 'ime it ? 

'Twas perfection itself in the way 'twas achieved. 

And our Barnum was certainly then all deceived ; 

As Johnson did Patterson, he did McClellan, 

And the one has with some nigh the fame of a felon. 

Scouting was then thought low; and not quite in full 

keeping 
With a Gentleman's War, was at that time deemed 

jpeqmig. 



Fi'emont had his Scouts — and a most famous body, 
But Fremont is a Hollow — a sort of a Noddy, 
All his brains are in Jessy — you know Friar Bacon 
Wrote Shakespere — Not Vendam — ^if I am mistaken 
I like to be widely — ^it shows breadth of mind; 
But I can't see how " Mac " was so veiy purblind. 
He'd the "Wealth of the Nation ! think you Spy and 

Scout, 
'Twas not done in a moment — could not find well out 
What was going on thirty miles off from his nose ? 
Napoleon had known such a trick had he chose. 

He's a " Nap " of the sleepy sort — e'en as his Porter, 
His " Fitz-John" — was General — him quickly cut 

shorter 
By Court-Marshal Verdict — ^for saying outright 
In the face of the foe — " We^U get into a Fight 
K we take that direction " — the Hero who went 
Like a patriot, noble, to hed in his tent 
With the peal of the guns in his ears, and the foe 
Out-numbering his fellows — though ordered to go 
Quickly forward to help them — ^You raised. Sir, the cry 
That this y******n was outraged — Gramercy, Sir — 

Why? 

This thing was his Bosom-friend — at his nod, he 
Refused the fresh troops to insure Victory, 
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When Bumside sent for them at Antietam Bridge ; 
I've my doubts if this Eagle's the pluck of a Midge ; 
Twenty thousand fresh men at the close of the day 
Had Napoleon but had on the Waterloo day, 
Do you mean, Sir, to urge He'd have kept them intact ? 
Bluoher had no such scruples — just so "Nap" was 
whacked. 

There is Burnside — ^behold him, a War-tempest-hero, 
A Doer — compare them — Contrast with your zerOy 
There is one like ourselves, a McClellan man once, 
Till he proved him and found him a Knave or a 
Dunce ; [hobby — 

There's a contrast — both Democrats, if that's your 
The one looks like CaBsar, the other like " Snobby ;" 
You have seen Mm at Hatteras — scorning complaint, 
Taking blame on his shoulders — lie^ sir, does not plaint. 
He'd a handful of men and his deep vessels draught 
Might appal, but it does not — ^Disoomeiture's shaft 
Goes by him quite harmless — and does until he. 
By Mac's Lieutenant's act, does not win, it may be, 
But Sedgwick^ s success showed as usual his Sun 
Had then all untarnished as ever full shona 

"By their Works ye shall know them," is Scripture — 

what then ? [see " Ben.^ 

" By their Friends va Athall judge them " — ^a Proverb — 
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The Rebels call " Mac " a great General, and so 
Re-echo the " Friends" at the North — as much Foe 
As they muster up courage to be — ^Peace Guerrillas, 
Who fire from the piled bags of Gold and of Miller's, 
"jS^^^" bags and "iV^^" bags — unarmed folks who 

smuggle. 
Blockade run — ^feed traitors, malign — ^lie and juggle, 
Head Riots, croak " Teixible war," are Conservative 
Of all that may hinder this Nation to live ; 
Doctors nursing the small-pox and measles and typhus, 
And if we say " Fevers " are ready to knife us, 
The " Sa/ij-more " — ^who'd be a do more if he dared, 
And the Croaker whom Burnside so properly snared, 
Whom Ohio spat out — ^the Supreme Court denied 
A Redress to — who sits upon Canada-side 
And counsels revolt, and all sorts of unreason ; 
Any thing to distract us — and aid the Great Treason. 

These Fellows have cooled off on " Mac " — ^they once 

thought 
He'd be Cromwell — Napoleon — or just what they 

sought ; 
A Liberticide, novel — ^they saw behind him 
The Potomac-grand-army — ^infatuate, grim ; 
He wanted the cowroLge for that — ^the attempt 
Wa0 all that they asked ; but if done, the Contempt 
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Of the Nation had sunk him — ^he had but to wait^ 
And so injured was he — ^that, as sure as mud, Fate 
Must make of him Prisident — ^why should he hurry, 
These things ai^e not ai^y — so no hurry skurry. 
The Peai' was not ripe — ^when it was it would drop, 
Your Mac, though not " Nap," is not quite dead at top ; 
He's not quick, but he's shrewd — and he'd not dig his 

grave. 
And he knew that his Army, if fooled, was not hna/ve. 

The same class said Fremont would do the same thing, 
When they claimed he assumed all the air of a King 
In his Western Campaign — and so these now sing 
That Fremont is a Fool — as they now whisper " * Mac' 
A General, can scarcely a * Peace-Party' back." 
I grant you the gix)ss inconsistency's evident. 
But then I believe with McClellan for President 
And "Fernando" for Vice — a grand Run might be 

made, 
Of the pure Anaconda, device and parade, 
When a flourish again of " a final Retreat" 
Would take the sting out of "the last Defeat." 
You laugh at this Ticket — ^but these herd together. 
And are just as like as " two birds of a feather." 

" Napoleon " — ^is loved by his soldiers it seems, [means 
They think well of him — ^therefore ! that. Sir, simply 
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That the Officers like him — a Private scarce knows 
Of his General — ^well ! scarcely the length of his nose, 
The officers' talk and opinion is all 
That a private can judge from — and these had but 

small 
And poor data to work on — ^their experience little, 
And setting aside a large taste to lick spittle, 
"We jump at conclusions so quickly and fickly. 
That I can't see in that what there is so to tickle ye. 

Old soldiers in armies that see years of service. 
May judge about matters so grave and so nice. 
But none of these had when they formed such opinion 
Been a year on the soil of the Ancient Dominion, 
And you'll find if you'll canvass, a larger probation 
Has shaken their faith in this " pet of the nation." 

That faith — ^that Idolatry — don't you, Sir, call it ? 

Your opinion I go with — ^pray don't say I gall it, 

Your Hero's an eye-doU — ^I freely admit 

A Gentleman, Scholar — and I add sir, wrr, 

A gentleman, certain, he shewed Mrs. Lee 

Through our lines — ^when the Keb's for that fool's cour- 

tesie. 
Shewed him back, through the same, in the Seven-days- 
fight. 
As a piece of shrewd wit — don't I rank that quite right. 
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Tm discursive — ^I wanted to say 'tis no wonder 

His soldiers do like him, they're likely to blunder, 

His oflScers looked for promotion and fame, 

On hands all despotic in glory and shame, 

All those indolent eight months — ^he mesmerized them 

As he mesmerized u%^ when we thought his grand 

phlegm 
Was a symptom of genius — ^his flatly closed mouthy^ ^ 
A plan to prevent the keen people down South 
From seeing perchance the inside of his head^ 
So big with Invetitions to strike them all dead. 

O marvelous reticence, that then held back 

Our Eagle, so rampant to strike and attack ; 

The Eagle peace-fed and with energy strong, 

That was made to give Time to the brute rebel throng, 

The Eagle that beat with her wings the Red bars, 

The Eagle inspired by the glare of her Stars, 

That hooded her head, as on this Gamester's hand 

She sat, while the quarry in that doubtful day 

Croaked her requiem about her and her lawless prey, 

All her honor derided — and wrought of it scorn, 

Alas, for the Time that was wasted at Mom. 

Time is all to Rebellion — this Marvel gave Timfie 
On all pleas to the 8o"th — nn-w \sr O^^ft^irl T^antomime 



Of Reviews he deluded — ^now urged the great strengtli 
Of the Stronghold — the grave Cost of Life and the 

length 
Of Time, that it takes to make Soldiers of Men, 
He was knowing, we bowed — ^he waa bred to the Trade ; 
All our brains at his feet like true Subjects we laid, 
We, Loyal to Loyalty, bent to its Form, 
Half shipwrecked, we hailed any Port in the Storm. 

Fkemokt set CJontractors t' intrench St. Louis, 
That his raw-men, the quicker, drilled Soldiers might be. 
TTwas day and night labor — so not overpaid ; 
At full speed it was done — ^and done well, not gain- 
say ed; 
This brains showed, and^was a real saving of time, 
For in War time is Money — ^its waste the worst Crime 
That the Soldier commit* — and the Kebels, Sir, who 
Show us always what men, when in earnest, should do, 
Set their Xegroes at this work — ^McClellax wore out 
His men and his time by the most certain route ; 
He knew what he meant, or he did not, was will 
Of a value out West and at Washixgtos — nUf 

Hme is aQ to Bebellicm — ^Time aogoretli Pown, 
An Element awfal, that maketh Strength cower, 
Is Peer of H^ Order — the Woiid pjtys SooeeM 
Its de£a«aee fiyr TriWte, and eaa noi do leas 
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To a Power de facto — dejv/re you know 

Has Condolences solemn when it has to go 

In a Hearse to a Resting-place ; — ^Epitaphs lying 

If we Die worth a Kock we can all have for dying. 

The World's full of changes and has to prepare 

For all possible things with a gingerly care ; 

And it seemed so most probable we should be split, 

That to be all surprised had not augured World- wit. 

Time brings Recognition — that simply assures 
The End of Rebellion ; and him that insures 
The End of Rebellion you Crown — so would we, 
But not the Blockaded-^Block-headed write me. 
The Besieged in his Capital, vaporing there, 
And e3q)ending the Gold that we had then to spare. 
Inventing Addresses and Saddles and Boots 
With his "All of no Consequence," like Mr. Toots; 
And Bankruptcy watching Exhaustion spend on, • 
UntU that Blind Sampson that always is done 
By Philistines or Jews — the Democracy, chance 
Disgusted had closed the deep-witted performance 
By pulling down Pillars : and General Ruin 
Had taken a hand in the General's undoing. 

Napoleon the Sections quelled — How ! do you know, 

His five thoUSa^^ TOPTI ^orty f.ho^i»flTirl lair? Inv? 



By f/ring iipon them^juet i/wice^ Sir, with Ball, 
And then, Sir, with Powder ! — ^we reversed — ^that's all. 
The Bonaparte practice — tried Powder, and have 
Been just within hair-breadths of filling a Grave. 

We have spent as a Nation onr hours, as this made 
His troops on the Vigil, when Night her dull shade 
Ovei'shadowed them deep, and gave chance to the Foe 
To strike mortal thrusts ; and the Watcher a slow. 
Strange night of long agony, wasting and dire, 
Spent silent on picket, forbidden to fire. 
Zeal oozed in the Nation as Troops ebbed from him. 
He could never say how — and the People the grim. 
Sad, irresolute, farce of a War that ne'er dared 
To be thorough beheld — and, alienate, despaired. 

With croak of " Barbaric" — or " Uncivilized," 

These School-boys of West-Podtt have full oft despised 

The bold common-sense of the world's practised men ; 

Militia-bred Washingtoi^ was wiser, when 

He advised the schooled Braddook to break the set 

rules. 
That were never intended but to bind half fools. 
He knew — ^the great Patriot, in those wilds dire. 
When you have j/?r^ to fight, you should fight fire with 

Fire. 
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We may do " Mao ^' Injustice — ^well, let us go down 
Into plain Commois^ Lifjb. You've a House about 

Town 
Whicli you hold upon Trust — say for Children or 

others, 
Whom Life's usual business confuses and bothers. 
You have Servants of all sorts for comfort and ease, 
We'll premise a Vagary these Servants doth seize, 
And they claim half the house for themselves, and 

defied 
You to oust them from thence — ^nay, arrayed on their 

side 
Some several pleas inconsistent but 'cute, 
And have in that Court at length entered their Suit, 
Where Keason and Eight like dead Pigs by the Stone 
In the Market are valued, and most Causes won 
By the Biggest Attorney — ^the Judges all leaning 
To Muscle and Bone, not to Truth or her meaning. 

You choose your Attorney — ^you are, lucky man, 
Not much used to Law — and you do not close scan 
The blessing provided — ^'tis said to be hig^ 
And you take him on trust, as his outfit looks trig, 
Like a Corporal, some one persuades you — a Sergeatii 
At La/Wj you conclude straight, is certainly meant 
You trust him implicitly, and he proceeds 

To draw out Addi^'^SSf^^ and rp-pnqrrnqc 'P'i^pj r 
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And go througli all Forms, in professional way, 
That pile np the Costs and produce bnt I>elay. 
Seven months he takes up in just nibbing his pens. 
Amusing you cunningly with " whys'' and " whens^" 
And clearing his throat — all you get are his " Tiemsy 
Your Foe, all the while, deep insulting you daily, 
And your Neighbors contending that naught will 

avail ye ; 
Your foe growing every day stronger, and getting 
By raids or connivance your wine and your bedding. 

Well, out of all patience, at last you compel 

Your Counsel to move — and he does — ^but to tell 

That he either knows Nothing, or was unaware 

Of a Cardinal move ; that had by good care 

Been turned to your Profit — perchance quashed the 

suit, 
And saved priceless lives and great treasure to boot. 
But your Counsel looks wise, and tells you to throw 
Into the next River, Millions, Fiffcy or so ; 
You do as he bids you, and he sails away. 
Like Dame Cleopatra^ the Queen in the Play, 
Out of town, leaving you^ all alone at the mercy 
Of your Rebs, if still further they seek to amerce ye. 

Away out of Town he pretends to be busy, 
But simply, in using up time he is fussy ; 
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When all at once, when you presume he is gaining, 
•He makes a most Masterly Movement, sustaining 
His credit some how — ^but in plain truth, ErETBEATma, 
Giving up to your foes every thing, or destroying 
Every other, that would be to them most annoying , 
And simply goes where he can't do any good. 
But waste some more time and more men and the 

food — 
Of all effort more money, all under the pretense 
That there's tio one like him — there's not, in one sense. 

You order him home, he obeys at such leisure 

That he foils by his Sloth, say the least, the wise 

measure 
Devised to enable him safely to do so. 
Taking twenty bright days — ^although Ruin ensue. 
And you find he has managed some how to seduce 
Or appoint, those beneath him, that no real use 
Can they be unto you or your Cause — ^nay, defeat you I 
And when you remove him — ^for good, legal reasons, 
They club all together, in blackest of seasons, 
And make you replace him — still ever the same, 
Spending still but to sjpend^ as it were, without aim^ 
Till you find a Great Key to his movements, in one 
Close about him, and doubtless well versed in his fun ; 
You consider ; this Man is a Man who was glove 
And hand with your Enemies — high in their love 
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Before they assailed you — you find all along 

That they match yet together, like Notes in a Song ; 

They have their good word for each other, although 

They play on each side the droll role of Foe ; 

If your Counsel \miplays^ it is deep Death to you, 

It may be a-dying by inches 'tis true ; 

Wovld yaw not on such Evidence say^ toOy Adieu ? 



NOTES. 



" Did Napoleon complain /** 

All that the Directory could give Napoleon when he received command of the 
Army of Italy, his first army^ was two thousand Lotds. Scherer, whom he super- 
seded, had not sufficiently improved his advantages, and was, besides, continually 
importuning the Government for supplies of money and horses, neither of which 
they were able to provide. Napoleon reached Nice, the headquarters of the army, 
27th March, 1^96, The troops were in a miserable condition, wretchedly clothed, 
ill fed, shoeless, the cavalry half starved, pay in arrears, and they had no means of 
transporting artillery. In numbers they amounted to (81,000) thirty-one thousand 
under arms, the force opposed to them numbered eighty thousand men in fine con- 
dition, and in their own country. Yet in one fortnight from Napoleon's commencinff 
work — ^not one month from his arrival at the army headquarters, he had whipped 
the two armies opposed to him and compelled the Sardinian King to sue for peace 
on the most himiiliatlng conditions. — ^Home^s Napoleon, Vol. I. London, 1840. 

" With just stsUy-fivs thousand^ some three thousand hundred.^* 

In the subsequent campaign, by 2d February, 179Y, Napoleon, with a force at 
the utmost of sixty-five thousand, conquered in their own country and under the eye and 
succoring hand of their government, five successive armies ; amounting, in all, to 
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upward of three hundred thousand well-appointed, well-provUioned soldiers, under 
old and experienced commanders, of approved courage. Such are the facts of the 
conquest of Lombardy. — ^Home's Napoleon. Vol I. Page 80. 

" Resigned in thef<ice of the Enemy^ 
" During these events, a slight uncertainty hung over the future progress of the 
campaign, in consequence of the timid policy of the Directory at Paris. Taking 
alarm at the rising popularity and rapid success of their young general, (27 years of 
age,) they sent him orders to share his command with Kellerman ; who was to pro- 
ceed to Italy forthwith and press the siege of Mantua, while Napoleon with his 
division should march onwards to Rome and Naples. His answer to an order which 
by dividing the army, as well as the spirit of its movements, would cause ruin, was 
an immediate resignation of his command. Upon which the Directory became sensible 
of its error : reinstated him with full and undivided authority, and never afterward 
attempted to interfere with his proceedings. Home. Vol. I. p. 58. 

" Napoleon had sought out &ie army and fought it, 

Napoleon^s conduct at the siege of Mantua, one of the few places he besieged, 
stands in striking contrast with McClellan's proceedings. 

In one night he broke up the siege, sacrificing the whole of his artillery. The men 
spiked the guns, burnt the carriages, threw the powder into the lake, and buried the 
balls. And then the whole army advanced to meet the army then approaching to 
raise the atege, whipped it (wiped it out) and then returned to bag the other army 
that had come into the trap. " Fresh supplies," as they said, " to their market." 
See Home. Vol. I. 

" These eehod-hoye of West-PoinV' 

It was after the successful movements just related, that Napoleon had some talk 
with an old Hungarian officer among the prisoners, who did not know him, and who 
expressed his disapprobation of the irregularity of the proceedings of the French 
commander. " The Fren^^* said he, ** havegot a young General tfho knows nothing 
of the regular rules of tsar. He is sometimes on owr frotU^ sometimes on thefiank^ 
sometimes in the rear. There is no supporting snch a gross violation of rules,^* 
Home. Vol L p. 48. 

" Proposed to go down through Arkansas,^* 

See AiUintic Monthly. 1862. "Fremont*B Hundred Days." This ph.. 
practicable, for the Rebellion then centered libout Washmgton — ^but General 
HcOlellan appears to have despised the object in view — and clearly did not have any- 
idea of t^e value of the West 
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" General Scott ordered Fremont to take New-OrleanaJ*^ 
See Fremont^s examination before Congressional Committee. 

" The 'Key' of the matter:' 

See the examination and result of McClellan's Aid^s testimony in daily Jonmah 
of date immediately subsequent to Battle of Antietam. Aid-de-camp Key, if not 
aware of McGellan's views, oertunly furnished the shrewdest explanation of the 
conduct of the war und^ him. 

McClellan's Aid-de-Campy Major John J. Key, was dismissed the service of the 
United States for having replied to the question propounded to him : Why was not 
the rebel army bagged immediately after the battle near Sharpsburgh 1 (Antietam.) 
** That it was not the game ; that we should tire the rebels out and ourselves ; that 
that was the only way the Union could be preserved, we come together fraternally, 
and slavery be saved." — Rebellion Record^ Vol. 6, p. 87. 

The examination of the " Aid** appeared in the journals of the period, and was 
agned "A. Linoolh.** 

" J5m troofs on the VlgU, efc." 

When Kapoleon had work to do, he never scrupled to do all, and to use all, that 
in the way of means waa before him. When the work woe done he had time to 
moralize tokd think about the misery snd horrors of war, and when they were no 
longer inseparable or needful, to his end accomplished, he ameliorated or did away 
with " harharitiet:' Until then ** he did not see it:' McClellan permitted, for 
months, the rebel firing on his pickets, refusing them the liberty of returning the 
compliment, on the plea that it was a barbarous practice. The result was the rebels 
kept up the barbarity, and the loyal men were compelled to endure; cowed, broken 
down, and exhausted by the mortal peril, until by death or desertion they were free. 
It was '* harhnrow " to Brjoidock to break his solid columns and resort to the tree- 
dodging of his £idisn foes, but it was folly, nevertheless, not to do so. The firing 
on pickets wu barbarous enough, but if the rebels would do it, it was excellent train- 
ing practice, tfnd use should have been made of it — as it must have resulted in mak- 
ing the men alert, fearless, and heroic on the battle field. 

** The Foffin of all the loose ridng young men:* 

It is sud that Thurlow Wkid, when asked to aid in carrying the Pennsylvai^ 

election, which had such an unfortunate bearing upon the then pending Presidential 

canvass, declined to do so, saying in substance : " No ! Famoin' must be defeated I 

for should he be elected, he will certamly make so good a President^ that he will 
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88 certainly be reelected — and then Mr. Sxwabd will be too old for the office.'* And 
defeated he was accordingly. Mr. Seward is now too old for the office, and the coun- 
try is involved in a war that the slaveholders would never have inaugurated, for they 
hurried into it on a false estimate of Mr. Lincoln's ability and character — a fake 
estimate they could not have made of the Pathfinder — at least at that time. 

" When he urged that vaith ahoee^^^ etc, 
McClellan's letter was published at the period, wherein he owns that his complaints 
were either a subterfuge or a mistake — ^he having had all the time within his reach 
the equipments he was making, the want of, a reason for inaction. 

" Fremont saved Kenhicky,^^ 

After the publication of Fremont's order, and before the President's reto 
thereon vras issued, the Le^lature of Kentucky declared itself no longer a neutral 
State. — See Rebellion Record, 

The letter of the President to Fremont directing the modification of the order, is 
dated September 11, 1861, the day before the passage of the Kentucky Resolutions. 
But even supposing that the Legislature had a telegraphic copy of this Presidential 
letter, clearly Fremont ought to have the credit of , the effect ; his order b^g the 
generally admitted primary cause of the *^ Resolutions, as it was of the Prendential 
modification. The slaveholders saw the chasm opening, and were awed at the im- 
minent possibilities — ^the hand that opened the gulf, not the one that doaed it, was 
the one that brought out their loyalty. 

" The personal courage of Mae — In reverse.^^ 
The retreat to the James, considering the bulk of the enemy was on the left bank 
of the Chickahominy and 9 long march off, was not difficult. But, notwithstanding 
this fact, and that the troops were put in the most obvious positions, and in no case 
was Gen. McClellan present at any of the engagements of the ** seven days' fight," 
this movement has been claimed as a masterly piece of strategy— comparable, say 
his admirers, only to Moreau's retreat through the Black Forest And we dare say 
that the credit in the one case is about as just as in the other ; for Napoleon pro- 
claims that Moreau's retreat was " the greatest blunder he ever committed." " As 
the Directory," adds he, could not give Moreau credit for a victory, they did for a 
retreat^ which they caused to he extolled in the highest terms ; but instead of credit 
Moreau merited the greatest censure and disgrace for it." We leave the parallel to 
the reader's own apprehension. 

In all the batties during this retrograde movement, we have the same utter want 
of head — Gen. McClellan in each case being absent getting % fresh p'^sition to fall 
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back upon. This is the first time that we had known that it is the first and highest 
duty of a Commanding General to reconnoiter positions for a retreat " The Corps 
Commanders,'* says Gen. Sumner, in his testunpny before the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War, ^^ f ought their troops according to their own ideas. We 
helped each other. If any body asked for reenforcements, I sent them ; if I wanted 
reenforcements, I sent to others. He [McClellan] was the most extraordinary man 
I ever saw. I do not see how any man could leave so much to others^ and he so con- 
fident thai every Himg would go just righi^ Even at the last of the series of battles, 
when a defeat would have thrown his army into the James River, at Malvern, we 
find him, with the exception of a brief ^Qr\o& previous to and at the end of the fight, 
away " on board a gunboat,*' and this, notwithstandmg the admitted fact that the 
nnate valor of our troops gave the enemy so decided a repulse that, if vigorously, 
followed up, they might even then have been followed up into J^chmond. — Analysis 
and Jieview of McClellan^ s History of his Military Career, 

** Chn you point out the blow he has struck the Rebellion V^ 

The rebels followed up their initiative the next day, by the attack of Iltz-John 
Porter's corps, and the result was the batUe known to history as the battie of Oainefl'a 
Hin. 

Lee saw that he had now precisely the same advantage that Johnston had at Fair 
Oaks. The right wing of our army, consisting of Porter's corps, waa on the left 
bank of the Chickahominy, separated by that stream from the left wing. With 
masterly strategy, Lee determined to seize McClellan's communications and throw 
the right wing against the Chickahominy and its swamps. K he did not achieve all 
he proposed, he at least gained a most decisive defeat of the right wing, inflicting on 
Porter's corps a loss of over YOOO men. 

Gaines's Mill will figure in history as the greatest blunder of McClellan's blundering 
campaign. He there exposed a single corps to fight a battle by itself agunst over, 
whelming forces of the enemy, when he might with perfect ease have brought it over 
to the other bank of the river, if he had decided not to fight, or, if he had decided 
to fight, he might with equal ease have reenforced it and enabled it to give battie 
with some chance of holding its own. As it was. Gen. McClellan seems to have been 
actuated by the Gospel maxim, " if thine enemy smite thee on one cheek, turn thou 
the other." As an an act of Christian forbearance, this is very fine, but it is hardly 
war. As was once said, though in quite a different sense, " C^est magnifique^ mais 
es n'estpas la guerre.'' Analysis and Review of McClellan's History of his Military 
Career, 
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It may, injustice to McGlellan, be admitted that this removal may, as attributed 
to McClellan, be open to controversy. General Scott was on the eve of resigning t 
did, in fact, resign the day before Fremont took leave of his army. Bnt McGlellan 
was *' dominant,^'* and if the reasons pressed against Fremont for removal, thej were 
equally strong against McGlellan, to say the least. Fremont had a great depart- 
ment to oversee, a region unce very largely subdivided, and with every difficulty 
and criticism to contend agidnst, while every thing was drawn into Washington in 
the way of military aid ; an army, that the Department Records show to have been 
(304,609) three hundred and four thousand six hundred and nine men, was in the 
field, before and about Washington, under Ms^ McClellan^s command^ well drilled, 
admirably appointed, for the most part, and yet he kept his plans from^G«neral 
Scott and liie President, and did not move — nay, proposed, at this very period, to 
** open a militari/ school '' for the instruction of the army. It is beUeved to be a 
fact, uncontradicted, that McGlellan caused the resignation of Scott by going into 
his quarters, and saying, the morning after the attempted surprise of Munson's 
Hill : ** General Scott, we have been out to Munson's HiU, and have failed to bag 
them ; the enemy had evacuated the place ! General Scott, there were present at 
the Gouncil that determined on the movement, four persons — i/ourself. General, ika 
President, your son-in-law, and my own self; no other person was to know of the 
movement — one of us /our must be a traitor V* General Scott instantly sent in his 
resignaUon, took his son-in-law with him to Europe and left him thm, whore, it^ia 
said, he talks ** secesh " and practices against the Government, still drawing his 
pay, though, like a gentleman. 

^^ Fremont set Contractors, ete,^ 
See Fremont's examination before the Gommittee on the conduct of the war, 
Fremont declares that at the season this work was done, the climate is such, that 
the results, on the soldiery, if these had been put to the work of intrenching, 
would have beaen that a large portion of the men would have been sick in the hos- 
pitals, when the. time came that they ought to be used in the field. In a milder 
climate, McGlellan^ losses, when he tried to '* <% up the Peninsula,*^ testify elo- 
quently but sadly to the sagaci^ and providence of Fremont's forethought. 

*'And SuUt us the GwUfoaU.** 
Fremont, wiser than Napoleon, in a kindred matter, (Fulton's project fbr nsfng 
steam as a motive power fbr sea-vessels,) did not look upon the iron-ooatliig cHf 
war- vessels as a " visionarv " nroiecf He or^'c'^d thi» conaf *ni/»*SA« of our first gun- 



boats, and they lay completed long after his removal, despised. They were at 
length put into commission, under Admiral Foote, and besides contributing largely 
to the National cause in the way of positive gain, have once been the solitary 
means of saving our armies from destruction — nay, possibly of preventing the 
annihilation of the National name. In the matter of cavalbt, also, Fremont seem? 
to have had that prescience which a master-mind displays. General Scott would 
not have the cavalry arm of the service added to, declaring that the uses of cavalry 
had passed and been superseded in modem war by the modem artillery. The raids 
of the rebels — ^their use of the " black horse " at Bull Run, and our own increase of 
this arm, and its services, are fit conmients on this subject Fremont organized his 
cavalry and used it, and does not seem to have had any idea that it was a super, 
fiuity. The expression, ** the sehool-hoyt of West-Painty^^ is not intended as an ex- 
pression of contempt for the Institution, as an useless national adjunct; for the war 
has, on both sides, produced men of high genius, whose abilities were fostered'^at 
the Academy ; but all schools where the education is long continued, have a ten- 
dency to make bigots, who manage to become blind to the cardinal fact that God 
is perpetually adding to the world, and putting his elements either into new shapes, 
or what are new shapes to th6 more awakened perceptions of man. It is a natural 
and unavoidable consequence, inherent not to m^tary schools abne^ and the influ- 
ence of the evil is to be seen upon every age and portion of humanity. 

*^ It well nigh succeeded:* 

McCIellan was asked by the President, and in common with other general offi- 
cers, how many troops were requisite to cover Washington. McCleUan^s answer 
was somewhere about seventy thousand men. When McCleUan left Washmgton 
ne demgned to take with him — ^that is, was taking witii binH-every available regi- 
ment save one^ and every gun upon toheela. The Piesident, who is Uamed for 
every thing that goes wrong, and of course^ from his pontion, hasto take, finally, all 
blame for wrongdoing, thereibre had to use his common-sense in the military 
matter, and stopped a body of troopa for this vital purpose ; for the actual posses- 
sion of Washington, even fat a few days, would give the rebel cause very grave 
importance' abroad, if not at home. This accusation of leaving the Capital defense* 
less, McCleUan meets by asserting that a force nearly or quite equivalent to the nam* 
ber he designated, was really about the city and its a^iproadies. It is easy to refute 
this assertion, for when Jackson really did what the President expected-Hitruck at 
Baltimore, so intending to make Wa^bington untenable — ^Banks seems to have 
had, as an army, somewhere between two thouluuid (2000) and five thousand men, 
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(5000.) Fremont's army, of the Mountain, has never been rated above ten thon- 
sand men, and was probably very considerably under this, through his rapid moye- 
ment in pursuit of Jackson. 

Fremont was ordered to move in a defined direction, but it is admitted by mili- 
tary critics, and he has been exonerated for the disobedience by the department at 
Washington, that if he had obeyed orders he would have been trapped and ci^ 
tured. So much for his military sagacity. The men, therefore, were not — they 
were not at Washington, they were not at Baltimore, they were not at Annapolis, 
nor at Fortress Monroe. Therefore the President was perfectly justified in posting 
McDowell at Fredericksburgh, where he blocked Jackson's direct advance, and 
compelled him to try the longer route, and clearly McOlellan indubitably states that 
which, none can know better than he, could not be, unless we do him the charity 
to conceive that in this matter, as in battle-field work, and in General' Sumner's 
sense, he ** was one of the most extraordinary men I ever saw.'' 

** A more shameful Beireat than Bull Runy 
This to the Gensbal, it woe the very contrary to the men, was so. The men of the 
first Bull Bun were men out of their time, and thus ready for disorganization in 
case of a retreat ; and it was no very astonishing matter that men, the first time 
under fire, should behave indifferently; but here was a veteran army, almost 
twelve months in the field, men who had gone into the profession of arms with a 
view to making it a business, turning tail, fighting like lions, and running like 
hares, and before an army that was in numbers, beyond all doubt, their inferior 
from first to last, and which army had to cross a river to get at them. 
" Went to Bed in At» 2W."— " We'll get into a Fight:' 

Major-General McDowell, on the Porter court-martial, deposed, under oath, that 
he suggested to Fitz-John Porter that he should move along with his own (Mc- 
Dowell's) corps in the direction from which they then heard firing. Firz- Johk 
made the objection: '* Why^ if we take that direction we ehaU get into a Fight T' 
**' Well," sdd McDowell, '^ that's what we came here for, is it not ?" 

General Pope's aide further deposed, that he, by General Pope's orders, was di- 
rected to seek Porter's force, find it, and having delivered his orders to its com« 
mander, remam with him and guide him to the battle-field. He states he found 
Porter between the field and Washington, and delivered his orders, and although 
the battle could be heard raging. Porter coolly went to bed, and deliberately re- 
sumed his march to aid Pope in the morning. Pope was beaten ; the loss and terror 
of the nation was beyond conception ; but th^^n McOlellan was reinstated. Glory 
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be to the Gods. For condact like this, Fitz-John Porter was dismissed the serv- 
ice and declared by the Ck)art to be forever incapable of holding office under the 
United States. 
See the " Porter court-martial " evidence. 

** Eis Army was Shoeless and Cannonless.'** 
In a subsequent proclamation, he (Napolkon) said to the army : *' You have 
gained battles without cannon, passed rivers without bridges, performed forced 
marches without shoes.** 
Home, Vol. I., p. 87. 

*^ What an Atlas of Impudence must thou at heart be.^ 
Perhaps the most marvelous instance of egotism, impudence, or of something it is 
almost impossible to characterize, is presented when McGlellan, on the very eve of 
fighting before Richmond^ as he says, requests leave to send to the President, by 
telegraph, his ideas, at length, on ihe situation of the country ; and really absolutely 
sends the precious long-winded political document when he had reached Harri- 
son's Landing a military wreck ; *^ disgracefully safe,*' as Halleck declared him . 
and absolutely impotent, as the rebels proclaimed, held, and treated him — ^for they 
turned their backs upon him and attacked General Pope. 
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